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We  live  on  a  planet  \«here  data  is  expioding  at  an  annuai  compound  rate  of  57%, 
where  nearly  6  teriiytes  of  information  are  being  exchanged  over  the  Internet  every 
second,  and  where  billions  of  connected  people  are  surpassed  in  number,  oniy  by 
triilions  of  connected  objects  and  devices.  Why  then  is  the  average  server  in  the 
average  business  mnning  at  only  10%  utilization?  it’s  hard  enough  for  businesses 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  smarter  pianet  today,  much  iess  the  unforeseen 
demands  of  tomorrow. 

The  new  POWER?  Systems™  from  iBM  are  not  simpiy  servers -they’ re  fuliy 
integrated  systems  with  the  abiiity  to  run  hundreds  of  virtual  servers,  helping  you 
drive  up  to  90%  utiiization.  These  next-generation  systems  integrate  massive 
paraiiei  processing,  throughput  computing  and  anaiytics  capabiiities  to  optimize 
for  the  complex  workloads  and  dynamic  computing  modeis  of  an  increasingly 
data-driven  world.  Learn  how  to  power  your  planet  at  ibm.com/poweryourplanet 
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Our  business 
is  to  secure 
your  business. 


ESET  NOD32  Antivirus  4 

Fast,  Effective,  Proactive,  Antivirus  and  Antispyware 


Our  award-winning  proactive  threat-detection  technology  delivers  the  most  effective  protection 
from  viruses,  spyware,  and  other  internet  threats.  ESET  software  blocks  most  threats  the  moment 
they  are  released,  avoiding  detection  latency  common  to  competing  products.  And  with  super-fast, 
super-easy  operation,  we  keep  your  users  productive,  and  your  help-desk  load  down 


www.eset.c 


the  energy  efiSciency  of  their  data  centers, 
and  to  give  them  a  way  to  track  the  results 
of  efficiency  initiatives  over  time,  said  Al- 
exandra  Sullivan,  an  EPA  program  engi¬ 
neer  who  descrihed  the  effort  at  a  recent 
green  IT  conference. 

Data  centers  that  participate  in  the  EPA 
program  will  use  an  online  tool  that  ranks 
their  efficiency  tm  a  scale  of  1  to  100.  Those 
that  score  75  or  hitler  can  request  an  audit 
from  the  EPA,  which  awards  qualified  or- 


The  EPA  has  become  increasingly  ac 


ness  (PUE)  metric,  which  is  calculated  by 
dividing  the  total  power  supplied  to  a  data 
center  by  the  amount  that  actually  reaches 
IT  equfoment  without  being  lost  to  cooling 
systems  and  inefficient  power  supplies. 

The  EPA  wUl  also  take 
into  account  the  energy 
output  from  the  UPS 
systems.  That  means 
that  while  data  centers 
with  good  PUE  scores  will  tend  to  get 
higher  rankings,  that  metric  will  not  be 
the  only  factor,  Sullivan  said. 


calal)oralian.afulWeb 
experience  (wMi  a  9.7-in. 
screen),  tegular-size 


ness  media  such  as  Tlie 
Atew  ybt*  Times.  "This  Hang  wi 
take  olf  among  Ngh-net-worth 


re  in  data  centers.  It  already  has  an  En- 


-  /antes  Niccolai,  IDG  News  Servfce 


-  HATT  MHBLEN 
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CIOs  should  spend  some  time 


OUTSOURCING 


Start-up  Offers  ‘Inshoring’  in  Michigan 


technolooies  like  Android,  the 


A  START-UP  IT  services  firm  — 
beaded  by  veteran  ofl&horing 
executives  —  has  opened  up  an 
offshoring  alternative  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  state  with  a  17.S%  unemployment 
rate  and  a  well-educated  labor  pool. 

Fremont,  Calif.-based  Systems  In  Mo¬ 
tion  Inc.  (SIM)  has  35  IT  workers  in  Ann 
Arbor  and  hopes  to  employ  about  1,100 
in  Michigan  within  five  years. 

SIM’s  plans  for  the  state  were  cited 
by  Michigan  Gov.  Jennifer  Granholm  in 
her  State  of  the  State  address  earlier  this 

SIM’s  business  approach,  which  it 
calls  “inshoring,”  emphasizes  stream¬ 
lined  processes  and  an  intensive  worker 
training  program  to  keep  costs  30%  be¬ 
low  those  of  in-house  IT  departments. 

The  executive  team  includes  CEO 
Neeraj  Gupta,  previously  an  executive  at 
Patni  Computer  System  Ltd.  in  Mumbai, 
India;  and  Chief  Marketing  Officer  De- 
bashish  Sinha,  who  held  a  similar  post 
at  HCL  America  Inc.,  a  division  of  HCL 


Technologies  in  Noida,  India. 

Michael  Parks,  the  chief  delivery  offi¬ 
cer,  is  a  former  IT  executive  from  Virgin 
Mobile  USA  and  Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 

The  team  could  easily  have  created  an 
outsourcing  company  based  ofishore  with 
offices  in  the  US.  While  such  a  strategy 
has  proved  successful  for  many  IT  ser¬ 
vices  firms,  “I  don’t  think  the  world  needs 
another  ofishore  company,”  Sinha  said. 

SIM,  formed  last  summer,  is  still  tun¬ 
ning  on  start-up  funding.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  state  government  awarded  it  a 
$7.4  million  credit  to  build  in  Michigan. 

Salaries  range  from  the  $30,000  for 
recent  college  graduates  to  $80,000  for 
more  experienced  engineers,  Sinha  said. 
He  wouldn’t  identify  the  five  customers 
that  have  signed  on  with  SIM  so  far. 

Low  real  estate  prices  resulting  from 
the  downturn  in  Michigan’s  economy  are 
helping  SIM  get  started  there.  The  cost 
of  infiustructure,  ovmalL  is  now  lower  in 
the  US.  than  in  Bangalore,  Sinha  noted. 


cording  to  Sharyn  Leaver,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Forrester  Research  Inc. 

Ukewise.  think  atxxjt  how  a 
humorous  YouTube  video  could 


how  social  media  could  enhance 


blog  post  She  also  urged  CIOs  to 


use  in  their  personal  lives  inevitably 
spi  over  into  the  workplace. 

‘Their  gadgets  come  to  work 


buzz  up  your  network,  and  beg  to 
be  supported  by  your  help  desk. 
Head-down  and  avoidance  tactics 
cement  IT  into  its  Ihem' side  -  far 
away  Irom ’us.’ ‘she  wrote. 

Furthermore.  CIOs  should  listen 
to  ‘the  gadgetyxirious  folks‘ 
in  the  rr  depvtment.  she  said. 
They're  up  to  date  on ‘the  state 
of  the  gadget/gizmo  art  and  have 
the ...  skeptidsm  about  whether 
a  gadget  does  what  it  is  purported 
to  do  -  or  hoses  your  nelwork.‘ 

-  HITCH  BETTS 
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Smarter  technology  for  a  Smarter  Planet: 

Can  the  boundaries  of  a  business  be 
defined  by  its  people  instead  of  its  walls? 

On  a  smaller,  flatter,  smarter  planet,  we  increasingly  find  ourselves  working  with  people  f^  outside  the  walls 
of  the  enterprise:  partners,  suppliers,  customers  and  remote  employees.  IBM  is  incorporating  new  tools,  like 
social  software,  wikis  and  presence  awareness,  throughout  our  collaboration  portfolio -as  well  as  new  ways 
of  accessing  these  tools  through  the  cloud.  Cbud-based  solutions  like  LotusUve™  let  your  people  work  with 
whomever  they  want,  regardless  of  what  side  of  the  firewall  they’re  on.  All  backed  by  the  legendary  security 
you  expect  from  IBM,  Now  you  can  extend  your  collaboration  infrastnxiture  without  the  cost  and  complexity 
of  additional  infrastructure.  So  you  don't  have  to  tear  down  your  walls  to  reach  beyond  them. 


A  smarter  business  needs  smarter  software,  systems  and  services. 
Let’s  build  a  smarter  planet,  ibm.com/collaborate 


But  Bryan  SWak,  the 
District  of  Cotumbia’s  chief 
technology  officer,  stayed 
as  busy  as  ever  by  working 
from  home  —  as  did  most  of 
the  city’s  600  IT  employees. 

About  a  dozen  IT  staff¬ 
ers  stayed  on-site,  working 
12-hour  shifts  and  sleeping 
on  cots  to  keep  the  district's 
two  data  centers  running. 


ings  that  normally  wouid 
have  taken  place  in  his  of¬ 
fice.  "Pretty  much  everyom 
[in  IT  was]  working” 

The  dty  has  36,000  em¬ 
ployees  and  enough  remote 

forbuanessas 
we  ever  are. 


from  home  were  Yammer 
microblogging  feeds. 

“It’s  provided  another  com- 
municatkms  channel  fi>r  peo¬ 
ple  to  quickly  post  updates, 
post  messages  about  things 
they  are  looking  for,  and  push 
it  out  to  a  group  of  people  that 
they  normally  wouldn’t  com¬ 
municate  with,”  Sivak  said. 

The  city’s  IT  unit  launched 
Yammer  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  but  Shrak  didn’t 
push  its  adoption,  editing  to 
see  whether  it  wouU  grow 

It  has.  As  many  as  300 
people  in  IS  agencies  now  use 
the  tool,  developed  by  San 


city’s  fttrmer  CTO,  Vivek 
Kundra,  was  named  federal 
CIO  by  President  Barack 
Obama.  Diuing  Kundra’s 
term  as  CTO,  the  district  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  that  gives 
residents  access  to  data  feeds 
showing  the  activities  of  po¬ 
lice  and  other  departments. 

Sivak  has  continued  to 
push  this  model  of  open 
government,  most  recently 
with  a  beu  of  a  system 
called  TYack  DC,  which 
shows  daily  updates  of  a 
variety  of  metrics  about 
departments’  operations. 
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Smarter  technology  for  a  Smarter  Planet: 

Finding  meaning  in  the  noise. 

An  unprecedented  amount  of  information  flows  through  companies  every  day.  But  to  what  effect? 
A  recent  study  found  that  52%  of  managers  have  no  confidence  in  the  information  they  rely  on  to  do 
their  job.  Without  the  right  approach  to  business  intelligence,  companies  struggle  to  turn  all  that 
information  into  sound  decisions.  IBM  business  intelligence  and  performance  management  solutions 
give  you  the  smarter  tools  you  need  to  access  the  right  information,  making  it  available  to  the  right 
people  when  and  how  they  need  it.  Today  IBM  is  helping  over  20,000  companies  spot  trends,  miti^te 
risk  and  make  better  decisions,  faster.  In  fact,  we  helped  a  major  retail  supplier  achieve  this  by  cutting 
their  average  financial  reporting  time  by  almost  50%. 

A  smarter  business  needs  smarter  software,  systems  and  services 
Let's  build  a  smarter  planet,  ibm.com/intelligence 


Rivak  Aim  to  Slow  Mobile 
Gains  by  Apple,  Google 


Analysts  say  Microsoft  faces 
the  tou^est  challenge  in 
the  fast-changing  market. 

ByMattHambIm 


Mkiosoft  Carp,  Intel  Corp. 
and  Nokia  Corp.  —  last  week 
kick-started  major  mobile 
technologjr  revamps  in  the 
face  of  a  quick-changing 
smartphone  and  device  mar¬ 
ket  increasingly  dominated 
by  Apple  Inc.  and  Google  Inc. 

At  the  Mobile  World  Con¬ 
gress  in  Barcelona,  Intel  and 
Ndcia  jointly  announced  the 
Linux-based  MeeGo  mobile 


operating  system,  and  Mi- 
crostrfl  unveiled  Windows 
Phone  7  Series  (WP7). 

The  new  Microsoft  soft¬ 
ware  comes  out  just  a  few 
months  after  CEO  Steve 
Ballmer  admitted  that  the 
company  had  “screwed  up 
with  Windows  Mobile”  and 
was  shuffling  its  mobile  op¬ 
erating  system  unit. 

Last  week,  Ballmer  told 
an  audience  in  Barcelona 
that  WP7  will  bring  “more 
consistency  in  the  hardware 
platform  and  in  the  user 


experience.  We  had  to  step 
bade  and  recast.  [Now]  we 
have  a  chance  to  make  a 
major  impact  on  the  [smart¬ 
phone]  market” 

WP7  will  likely  be  run¬ 
ning  smartphones  from  a 
variety  of  carriers  world¬ 
wide,  including  AT&T  Inc. 
in  the  U.S.,  in  time  for  the 
2010  hdiday  shopping  sea¬ 
son,  Ballmer  added 
The  MeeGo  software  com¬ 
bines  features  from  Intd's 
Moblin  and  Nokia’s  Maemo 
mobile  cqserating  systems 
and  will  be  available  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year. 

Analysts  said  that  each  of 
the  companies  had  to  make 
a  s^dash  to  Uunt  the  growing 
feiW  for  the  iPhone  and  An¬ 
droid  mobile  operating  sys¬ 
tems  from  Ap(de  and  Goo^ 
respectively.  Microsoft  has 


tional  enterprise  audience. 

“[Such  features]  will  not 
endear  Microsoft  to  its  exist¬ 
ing  base  of  corporate  users 
who  will  have  to  redesign 
and  redeploy  their  [mobile] 
apps  to  utilize  this  new 
platform,”  Gold  wrote  in  a 
research  note.  “We  don’t 
think  Microsoft  can  count 
on  many  enterprises  making 
such  a  transition/upgrade. 
Most  will  stay  with  older 
Windows  Mobile  versions." 

At  some  point,  enterprise 
users  of  the  older  Microsoft 
software  will  probably  find  a 
competing  operating  Systran 
more  attractive  than  WP7, 
Gold  contended.  In  fact,  he 
suggested  that  enterprise  IT 
shops  and  users  start  look¬ 
ing  at  potential  “end  of  life” 
strategies  for  existing  Win¬ 
dows  Mobile  devices. 

Gartner  Inc.  analyst  Ken 
Dulaney  raised  similar  con¬ 
cerns,  noting  that  Microsoft 
has  not  clearly  delineated  the 
future  for  itsWindows  Mobile 
strftware.  “WUl  WM  6.5 
eventually  be  subsumed  into 
WP7,  leaving  [WM  6.5]  users 
out  on  a  limb  fin- a  few  years?” 
Dulaney  asked.  ■ 


Wi  had  to  sl^i  took  ami  racaitniaMj  hm  a  diMct  to  mate  a  n 
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Introducing  the  new, 
cutting-edge  Smart-UPS 


Dossier 


■  THE  GRILL 

Tom  Mitchell 

This  Carnegie  Mellon  researcher  pre¬ 
dicts  a  revoTution  in  psychology  and 
neuroscience.  What’s  on  his  mind  is 
learning  what’s  on  yours. 

tant  about  your  inrk?  The  question  that 
defines  computer  science  is,  how  can 
we  get  machines  to  perform  different 
algorithms,  and  what  algorithms  can 
we  write?  Machine  learning  is  like 
that,  but  with  a  twist.  Instead  of  hand¬ 
coding  what  the  computer  does,  we 
train  it  We  show  it  examples.  Machine 
learning  has  to  do  with  how  we  build 
computer  programs  that  improve  with 
experience  or  find  trends  in  historical 
data  that  make  good  predictions  in  the 
future.  Face  recognition,  speech  rec¬ 
ognition  and  many  other  kinds  of  per- 
Contimied  on  page  14 
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COMPANIES  LIKE  RIM  SUCCEED  IN  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 
YOU  CAN  CHECK  THAT  ON  YOUR  BLACKBERRY  smartphone. 


Ontario 

Canada 
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■  THE  GRILL  I  TOM  MITCHELL 


that  can  look  at  functional  MRl  images 
of  someone's  brain  activity  and  tell 
whether  they're  thinking  about  a  house 
or  hammer,  for  example. 

St  yw  CM  UHiWy,  bMd  on  a  prwioiK 
analyrii  of  oUmt  patpli'k  brain  hnaga 
pattaraa,  what  obiMt  I  might  ba  IhInUng 

of?  That  is  correct. 

What  ma  Iha  praelicai  appleaUana  af  tbit 
abMy  to  raad  gaapit’a  mbidt?  We're  at 
the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  psy¬ 
chology  and  neuroscience.  Suddenly 
you  can  look  inside  the  brain  and  turn 
what  used  to  be  fun  philosophical 
questions  into  empirical  science.  We 
can  look  inside  your  brain  when  you 
see  the  color  rei  and  we  can  look  in¬ 
side  my  brain  when  I  see  the  color  red, 
and  we  can  ask,  “Is  it  or  is  it  not  the 
same  pattern  of  neural  activity?” 

So  Is  my  rad  tha  aamt  ai  yaw  rad? 

I  don’t  have  the  answer  for  red.  I  have 
it  for  hammer.  When  you  think  “ham¬ 
mer,”  it's  the  same  as  when  I  think 
“hammer.” 

CaaM  paagla  ba  aataMihsd  to  tea  this 
bifoiMtei,  sa  that  ana  Parana  bnaais 
whal  tha  ate  is  MaUag?  That’s  not 
too  far  out.  There  are  certain  medi¬ 
cal  patients  who  are  “locked  in,”  who 
don’t  have  the  ability  to  speak  and 
can’t  move.  It's  very  tedious  to  try  to 
communicate.  A  number  of  people  are 
working  on  brain-computer  interfaces, 
devices  that  can  allow  a  person  to  have 
their  thoughts  decoded. 

Sdteyl^tnite^ 

prtoasy  ragatatas  das  to  lbs  aigtote 
of  garsnnal  data.  Why  la  te  hapartanl  to 

yoiff  Think  about  the  iPhone.  You’ve 
got  a  camera,  microphone,  all  of  my 
e-mail  goes  through  there,  a  GPS  loca¬ 
tor,  an  accelerometer  that  can  tell  if  I’m 
sitting  still  or  walking.  There’s  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  data  about  me  that 
can  be  collected  by  those  sensors. 

If  you  add  to  that  the  stuff  that’s 
available  about  you  in  the  cyberworld, 
your  electronic  footprint  as  you  go 
from  site  to  site,  there’s  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  amount  of  information 
being  collected. 

It’s  pretty  much  the  Wild  West  If  a 


company  collects  data  about  you,  they 
get  to  decide  what  they  do  with  it 
That  was  not  worth  agonizing 
about  30  years  ago,  when  there  wasn’t 
that  much  data.  But  [today],  if  you 
can  get  your  hands  on  all  of  the  data 
about  me,  it  wouldn’t  be  hard  to  recon¬ 
struct  my  day. 

Whal  an  tbe  gmid  tbbigs  te  eamt  from 
nihihig  a  te  raaMbm  data?  Already 
it’s  starting  to  be  used  for  things  like 
traffic  detection  and  reporting.  If 
you  go  to  Google  Maps,  some  roads 
blink  red  because  they’re  congested. 
Google  doesn’t  exactly  tell  us  how  that 
data  is  collected,  but  there  are  some 
small  companies  that  have  deals  with 
Google,  providing  them  information  of 
this  type  from  cell  phones. 


JhidlbadawMlditotebigaad^gra- 
gating  ■■  ttHd  ganonal  data?  Suppose  I 
go  into  the  emergency  room  tomorrow 
and  I’m  diagnosed  with  HlNl.  My  cell 
phone  has  been  with  me  for  the  last 
week,  so  the  phone  company  knows 
where  Pve  been.  It  can  tell  where  my 
cell  phone  location  intersected  with 
the  cell  phone  location  of  other  people. 

There  could  be  a  service  that  would 
call  and  say,  “You  might  be  interested 
to  know  that  Tom,  whom  you  were 
with  in  Starbucks  yesterday,  was  just 
diagnosed  with  an  infectious  disease.” 
That  service  could  be  offered  with  data 
that’s  already  being  collected.  But  it’s 
not  being  offered,  and  the  privacy  is¬ 
sues  are  apparent  in  that  case. 


Whal  an  tha  canwquMiGM  of  Inaete? 

People  will  react  at  some  point  to  an 
overwhelming  invasion  of  privacy  and 
shut  it  down.  Then  there  will  be  good 
things  that  won’t  even  get  on  the  table 
to  be  discussed.  We’re  on  a  course  that 
may  lead  to  that. 


grbney  toauta?  A  lot  of  the  debates  Pve 
heard  are  underinformed  about  the 
technology  available  for  assisting  in 
protecting  privacy.  So  it’s  really  im¬ 
portant  that  technolc^ists  insert  them¬ 
selves  into  this  discussion  —  to  make 
sure  that  when  we’re  weighing  all  of 
the  trade-offs,  we’re  informed  about 
what  the  options  really  are. 

-  Interview  by  Mart  L  MtaM 
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Businesses  are  taking  the  plunge 
into  budget-friendly  software-as-a- 
service  offerings  for  everything  from 
recruitment  to  central  ERP. 


By  Julia  King 


Pressured  to  provide  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  capabilities  vrtiile  also  keef 
ing  a  tight  rein  on  capital  costs,  busi¬ 
nesses  of  all  sizes  are  turning  to  SaaS 


USTOMER  rela-  For  example,  with  Internet  phone  ser- 

tionship  manage-  vice  from  Alteva  LLC,  “we  can  upsize 
ment  applications  and  downsize  just  by  giving  notifica- 
are  still  the  larg-  tion,”  she  says.  “With  other  software, 
est  segment  of  ifwe  bought  SO  licenses  then  laid  off  2S 

the  ballooning  people,  we’d  still  have  50  licenses." 

software-as-a-  _ 

service  market.  SIZZLINO  SAAS 
But  the  landscape  T^t  IT  budgets,  the  lingering  effects 
is  changing.  of  a  brutal  recession  and  a  pervasive 

vide  faster  and  bet-  cautiousness  in  the  executive  suite 


Pa.-based  IDC  Partners,  w 
and-butter  business  is  providing 
remote  network  management  and  busi¬ 
ness  continuity  services. 

For  Stouffer,  it  happened  like  this: 

In  2007,  IDC  Partners  secured  a  large 
help  desk  contract  from  a  client  who 
insisted  that  the  consultancy  use  Sales- 
force.com  Inc.’s  hosted  offering  for  help 
desk  ticketing.  IDC  Partners  did  so  and 
has  rrever  looked  back,  Stouffer  says. 
Since  then,  it  has  moved  virtually  all  of 
its  applications  to  a  hosted  envinmment, 
induding  disaster  recovery  artd  VoIP 
communicatioos.  “There's  nothirtg  in 
'  our  office  now  but  a  connection  to  the 
Internet  and  our  users,”  Stouffer  says. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits,  she  adds, 
especially  in  turbulent  economic  times, 
is  that  SaaS  licensing  is  flexiUe. 


higher  than  it  was  in  2008.  Gartner 
projects  that  by  2013,  SaaS  spending 
will  hit  $14  billion.  And  in  an  exclusive 
Computerworid  survey  of  127  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  (see  charts,  page  18),  42%  of  the 
resporxlents  reported  using  SaaS  in  their 
organizatkxis,  firr  everything  from  CRM 
(40%)  to  HR  (38%),  e-mail  (36%)  and 
payroU(32%). 

Relatively  low  start-up  and  imple¬ 
mentation  costs  are  no  doubt  drivittg 
SaaS  adoption  well  beyond  CRM  ser¬ 
vices,  but  there's  more  to  it  than  that, 
users  say.  Just  as  important  is  that  they 
typically  get  greater  software  func¬ 
tionality  and  more  upgrades  from  SaaS 
vendors  than  they  could  ever  nunage 
with  on-premises  applications. 

“(food-quality  SaaS  companies  are 
constantly  growing  their  environ- 
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SERIOUS  SKEPTICS 


Statewide  SaaS? 


D  and  every  slate 

govemmenl  really  need  Its 
own  computer  system  for 
processlno  driver's  licenses 
or  issuing  hunting  permits? 

Or  could  all  50  states  use  Sa^  appllca- 
tionsofferedbyasinglestateprovider 
-  or  perhaps  by  a  handful  of  commercial 
providers? 

Could  states  attract  more  small  and 

offering  low-cost  SaaS  applicabons  to 
start-ups  and  other  enterprises,  including 
Hbraries  and  colleges? 

Thosearethekindsof  questions  that 
Michigan's  CTO.  Oan  Lohrmann.  raises 
when  he  discusses  SaaS.  Michigan  is 
launching  a  series  of  pilot  programs  under 
which  the  state  wlH  offer  branded,  low- 
cost  data  storage  services  to  various  slate 
agencies  as  well  as  Nbraries  and  schools. 

Lohrmann  expects  early  customers  to 
Include  state  agencies  with  nonsensitive 
data  to  store.  "For  example,  the  stale 
needs  totakerhrtsamplesfromtheUpper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  store  that  data 
for  seven  years.  We  could  lake  the  data  lor 
Years  4  through  7  and  pul  it  into  the  stor¬ 
age  doud.  andKwoddbealot  cheaper* 
than  storing  it  locally,  he  says. 


But  Lohrmann  is  also  looking  beyond 


Ultimately,  he  would  like  the  state  to  provide 
application  services  lor  processes  tke  pro¬ 
visioning  licenses  and  permits.  He  says  he 
has  no  doubt  that  SaaS  technology  will  get 
to  a  point  where  data  security  Is  no  longer  a 
sturnbling  block.  Most  states,  he  says,  would 
also  welcome  the  opportunity  to  cut  infra¬ 
structure  costs  by  using  SaaS  applications. 

“In  2010.  the  most  sensitive  data  is  not  a 
candidate  for  SaaS."  he  says.  "But  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen.  You  never  say  never.* 

What  would  have  to  change,  however, 
is  the  long-held  belief  among  many  slate 
officials  that  the  way  their  state  provides 
services  to  its  citizens  is  unique. 

“Every  state  says  they're  unique,  just 
like  every  customer  says  they're  unique.* 
Lohrmann  observes.  “Every  customer  Is 
special,  but  they're  not  really  that  unique. 

The  biggest  problem  in  2010  is  that 
almost  every  slate  is  facing  a  difficult  bud- 
geL*  he  says.  ‘II  someone  said  you  could 
do  X,  Y  and  Z  for  half  Hie  price  with  SaaS. 
but  you'd  need  to  change  this  [data]  field  or 
that  field  in  an  application.  I  think  you'd  all 

ments  would  notbeasimportant.* 


mcnts,”  says  Doug  Mcncfuc,  CIO  at 
Schumacher  Group,  an  emergency 
medicine  management  company  based 
in  Lafayette,  La.  “They  do  quarterly 
releases,  so  I  get  [new]  features  and 
functionality  every  three  months." 

Menefee  says  that  "close  to  70%  of 
Schumacher's  processes  live  in  some 
kind  of  SaaS  environment  or  cloud 
model.”  The  company  diws  use  Sales- 
force.com  for  CRM.  but  it  also  builds 
its  own  custom  SaaS  applications  for 
other  processes  on  Salcsforce.com's 
Force  applications  platform.  Schu¬ 
macher  also  uses  human  resources 
and  benefits  administration  software 
services  from  Workday  Inc.  and  a  phy¬ 
sician  scheduling  application  service 
called  Tangier  from  Peake  Software 
Labs.  And  just  recently,  the  company 


signed  a  deal  with  Google  Inc.  to  roll 
out  Google  e-mail  accounts  to  more 
than  2,700  physicians  it  works  with. 
Even  Schumacher’s  PeopleSoft  applica¬ 
tions,  including  all  financial  software, 
run  as  a  managed  set  of  services. 

“I  can't  say  there's  an  application  that 
I  wouldn't  be  open  to  using  in  a  SaaS 
environment,"  says  Menefee.  "I  don't 
have  a  strategy  to  move  everything  we 
have  to  the  cloud,  though.”  Rather,  he 
says,  the  factors  driving  SaaS  decisions 
are  the  ease  of  deploying  and  managing 
the  systems. 

“By  not  having  to  manage  that  in¬ 
frastructure  layer,  our  administrators, 
developers  and  business  owners  can 
focus  on  innovation  and  using  the 
[software  service]  to  bring  value  to  the 
Continued  on  page  20 
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Hh^e.  A*^*^  place* 


tXjn't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  freedom  comes  at  the  cost  of  control.  With  Windovw*  7  and  Windows  Server*  2008,  users  get 
mote  powe^l  search,  smoother  multitasking  and  the  ability  to  work  from  virtually  anywhere  without  a  VPN.  Add  System 
Center  and  the  Microsoft*  Desktop  Optimization  Pack,  and  you  get  more  automated  PC  management  and  increased  control 
over  your  environment  Control  for  you  and  flexibility  for  your  users.  Optimized  may  not  be  a  strong  enough  word. 
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Continued  from  page  18 
oiganization,”  Menefee  says.  “With 
on-premises  software,  we  get  into 
bottlenecks  with  procurement,  infra¬ 
structure  and  scalability." 

Using  SaaS  —  as  opposed  to  an  on¬ 
premises  plication  that  can  be  cus¬ 
tomized  in  multiple  ways  for  different 
departments  —  also  works  to  increase 
standardization  of  business  processes 
across  an  enterprise,  says  Chris  Proud- 
foot,  bead  of  procurement,  process  and 
system  strategy  at  London-based  Aviva 
PLC,  the  U.K.’s  largest  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  with  $95  billion  in  sales. 

Procurement  is  a  prime  example, 
says  Proudfoot,  who  has  experience 
with  both  on-premises  applications  and 
SaaS.  Aviva  now  uses  Aiito  lnc.’s  Spend 
Management  SaaS  offering.  With  on¬ 
site  procurement  systems,  “there  tends 
to  be  a  demand  fnra  end  users  to  want 
their  own  processes,’  Proudfoot  says. 
“[With  SaaS],  you've  basically  got  to 
adapt  to  the  [SaaS]  process.  It's  a  way  to 
standardize,  although  there  still  ten^ 
to  be  a  certain  ainoum  of  debate  about 
the  processes  we  use.’ 

But  like  other  users,  Proudfoot  says 
the  primary  benefit  of  SaaS  is  speed. 
“We  were  and  running  within  days 
of  having  the  software  available,’ 
be  says.  “Following  implementation, 
there’s  nothing  to  do  other  than  pay 
your  subscription,  log  on  and  use  it. 
But,  of  course,  use  does  require  adapta- 
tion  of  internal  processes.’ 


SAAS  SKEPTICS 

But  not  all  api^ations  are  equally  well 
suited  to  SaaS,  users  say.  The  best  candi¬ 
dates  are  those  applications  that  are  fair¬ 
ly  straightfiirwaid  and  require  minimal 
siq)port  and  virtually  no  customization, 
like  e-mail  or  scheduiing  Others  see 
SaaS  as  a  viable  way  to  reduce  system 
complexity  and  dramatically  cut  costs 
(see  ‘Statewide  SaaS?’  on  page  18). 

Of  course,  there  are  still  plenty  of 
skeptics.  As  Angelo  Valletta,  CIO  at 
Sun  National  Bank  in  Vineland,  N.J., 
sees  it,  SaaS  is  a  little  like  old  wine  in 
new  bottles.  “The  whole  cloud  thing 
and  SaaS  thing  is  nothing  new.  It's 
been  around  since  time-sharing’  Val¬ 
letta  says.  “If  s  just  rebundled  and  re¬ 
packaged  with  a  sexier  luune.’ 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  it’s  not  valu¬ 
able.  Far  ftom  it  In  the  financial  ser¬ 
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vices  business  in  particular,  SaaS  is 
what  enables  small  and  midsize  banks 
to  offer  some  of  the  services,  such  as 
Internet  banking,  that  big  banks  most 
likely  developed  in-house  and  got  to 
matto  with  first,  Valletta  notes. 

“SaaS  allows  midtier  [banks]  on 
the  same  playing  field  as  the  large  in¬ 
stitutions,’  he  says.  Sun  National  for 
example,  uses  SaaS  for  Internet  bank¬ 
ing  services  and  wire  services.  Some 
banks  even  run  their  core  banking  ap¬ 
plications  as  SaaS.  Valletta  says. 

SaaS  also  enables  companies  to  test 
new  markets  with  minimal  risk  and 
upftont  investment.  For  example,  Intrax 
Cultural  Exchange,  a  San  Ftandsco- 
based  au  pair  placement  service  that 
also  offers  internships  and  other  cross- 
cultural  programs,  used  Salesforcexom’s 
Force  platform  to  create  what  <30  Mark 
Schwartz  calls  a  “quick  launch’ package 
of  services.  Those  services  can  be  used 
to  get  new  products  to  market  without 
delay  and  to  get  new  overseas  offices  up 
and  rutming  quickly  and  inexpensively. 
The  package  includes  a  preintegrated 
set  of  Salesforce.com  appiications,  a 
Web  site  template  in  a  content  manage¬ 
ment  system,  an  accounting  system  and 
other  comptments. 

“The  goal  is  to  push  to  the  extreme 
where  we  can  try  out  new  things 
with  very  little  upftont  investment,’ 
Schwartz  says. 

But  new  users  shouldn’t  make  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  SaaS  is  cheap¬ 
er  than  using  on-premises  software, 
says  Phyllis  Koch,  director  of  IT  for  the 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  city  government, 
which  is  in  the  process  of  migrating  its 
ERP  system  to  a  SaaS  modeL  The  other 
option  was  to  replace  an  aging  AS/400 
computer  system  and  continue  run¬ 
ning  the  ERP  software  in-house.  The 
hardware  akme  would  have  cost  at  least 
$100,000,  and  the  city  didn’t  have  that 
kind  of  money,  Koch  says. 

Koch  struck  a  deal  with  Sungard 
Data  Systems  Inc.  to  host  the  ERP  sys¬ 
tem  fiv  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
had  been  budgeted  for  AS/400  main¬ 
tenance.  Sungard,  she  says  “will  give 
us  better  disaster  recovery,  flat  opera¬ 
tional  costs,  and  we  avoid  capital  costs, 
so  it’s  a  win-win.’  But  it’s  not  necessar¬ 
ily  cheaper.  “Operating  costs  ate  the 
same,’  Koch  says.  “But  we  could  stop 
worrying  about  a  big  coital  cost’  ■ 
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Is  SciaS  a 

Good  Fit 

•  -frBI? 


By  Robert  L  Mitchell 


For  businesses  lacking  in-house 
expertise,  this  nascent  market  offers 
fast,  cost-effective  analytics. 


ertise  and  needed  to  rapidly  develop 
Web-accessible  BI  dashbovd  for 
narrowly  defined  purpose.  On  the 


expertise.  It  mines  that  data  to  develop 
hi^y  customized  metrics  that  pro¬ 
vide  a  competitive  edge  in  developing 
and  marketing  new  products  for  the 
consumer  crafts  market. 

But  even  Creativity’s  vice  president 
of  IT,  Jim  MulhoUand,  who  decided  to 


ate  still  evolving.  “It’s  still  an  embry¬ 
onic  market,”  says  Jeffrey  Kaplan,  man¬ 
aging  director  for  on-demand  services 
consultancy  ThinkStrategies  Inc. 

Bl-as-a-service  offerings  typically 


and  generate  a  Web-based  user  in¬ 
terface  that  allows  for  some  aiuilysis 
and  the  creation  and  distribution  of 
standardized  reports  and  dashboards. 
Some  services  can  also  query  data 
in  place,  either  behind  the  corporate 
firewall  or  firom  other  SaaS  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  Salesforce.com’s  system. 
And  some  providers  offer  professional 
Continued  onpage24 
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Continued  from  page  22 
services,  such  as  data  integration,  ETL 
(extract,  transform  and  load)  and  data 
transformation  services  that  organize, 
clean  and  normalize  data  for  organiza¬ 
tions  that  can’t  do  it  themselves. 

DMA  needed  those  services.  The 
supply  chain  logistics  organization  sup¬ 
ports  SO  regional  food  service  distribu¬ 
tors  and  has  no  in-house  BI  capabilities. 
"We  are  not  a  technology  company. 
Our  core  competency  is  supply  chain 
management,"  says  Jim  Szatkowski, 
vice  president  of  technical  and  data 
services.  With  no  in-house  expertise, 
putting  BI  in  the  cloud  made  sense.  But 
DMA's  needs  also  fit  the  hosted  model 
in  two  other  ways:  Bl-as-a-service  of¬ 
ferings  tend  to  play  well  with  other 
popular  SaaS  products,  and  they  often 
have  easy-to-use  Web-based  interfaces 
that  facilitate  collaboration  with  entities 
beyond  the  corporate  firewall 

DMA  wanted  to  roll  up  invoice 
transactions,  inventory  and  other 
data  that  its  distributors  log  in  a  SaaS 
order  entry  application,  and  provide  a 
dashboard  tbrwgh  which  each  could 
analyze  operational  metrics  and  cre¬ 
ate  forecasts.  It  used  a  service  from 
PivotUnk  Corp.,  and  Szatkowski  says 
he  had  it  up  and  running  in  about  two 
weeks  —  a  far  shorter  time  than  what 
would  typically  be  required  for  a  simi¬ 
lar,  in-house  project.  PivotUnk's  ser¬ 
vice  restricted  access,  allowing  each 
distributor  to  see  only  its  own  organi- 

EVOLVme  MODELS 

Even  when  resources  are  available  in- 
house,  BI  as  a  service  may  be  preferable 
when  time  to  market  is  an  issue.  RBC 
Wealth  Management  already  had  a  data 
warehouse  and  had  BusinessObjects  ex¬ 
pertise  in-house,  but  its  IT  organization 
had  a  three-year  backlog  of  roergers- 
and-acquisitions  work.  So  Shawn  Spott, 
vice  president  and  manager  of  market¬ 
ing  research  and  strategic  analysis, 
hired  SaaS  provider  Birst  Inc.  to  deliver 
a  BI  dashboard  to  RBC’s  2300  brokers. 
Although  the  tool  is  still  being  roiled 
out,  Spott  says  the  company  has  already 

nue"  from  its  users.  The  project  worked 
in  part  because  RBC  had  an  extremely 
focused  goal  in  mind,  he  says. 
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sold  on  the  idea  of  hosted  BL  BI  as  a  ser¬ 
vice  is  still  a  nascent  market  —  less  than 
10%  of  enterprises  are  using  the  services 
today,  according  to  Gartner  Inc.  (A  re¬ 
cent  survey  of  Computerworid  readers 
put  that  figure  at  about  8%.) 

Template-based  functions  and  a 
shared,  multitenant  architecture  on 
the  back  end  are  what  make  BI  SaaS 
economical  and  easy  to  deploy.  But 
such  services  typically  can’t  handle 
as  much  complexity  or  customization 
as  in-house  projects  can.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  business  decision-makers  will 
trade  complexity  for  simplification 
if  it  means  faster  time  to  market  and 
greater  utilization  of  their  applications, 
suggests  Kaplan. 

The  top  concerns  for  business  users 
are  security,  availability  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  bandwidth  bottlenecks  when 
transporting  data.  While  vendors  have 
made  progress  in  these  areas,  particu¬ 
larly  with  security,  Kaplan  says,  none  of 
the  concerns  has  been  fiilly  resolved. 

At  a  minimum,  the  SaaS  provider 
should  be  compliant  with  Statement 
on  Auditing  Standards  (SAS)  No.  70, 
which,  among  other  things,  establishes 
processes  and  procedures  for  proper 
security  when  using  third-party  ser¬ 
vice  organizations,  Kaplan  says. 

Users  are  also  concerned  about 
whether  BI  services  will  meet  promised 
performance  and  availability  levels, 
since  they  run  in  multitenant  environ¬ 
ments.  Most  vendors  say  they  will 
provide  service-level  assurances,  but 
the  key  is  to  have  a  detailed,  measurable 
service-level  agreement  “If  your  SLA  is 
not  well  defined,  you’re  probably  head¬ 
ing  into  trouble,”  says  Bill  Hostmann, 
an  analyst  at  Gartner. 

At  Allstate  Insurance  Co,  Anthony 
Abbattista,  vice  president  of  technol¬ 
ogy  solutions,  oversaw  the  build-out 
of  a  sophisticated  data  warehouse  and 
self-service  BI  infrastructure.  Hosted 
solutions  are  “pretty  cool,"  he  says, 
referring  to  them  as  “good-enough  BI." 
But  he  cautions  that  the  key  to  good  BI 
lies  in  how  you  pull  the  data  together, 
linking  schemas,  tools  and  access  strat¬ 
egies.  “Just  because  you  load  the  data 
into  someone’s  BI  environment  doesn’t 
mean  you  get  value  from  it,"  he  says. 

At  DMA,  Szatkowski  has  no  regrets. 
“We’re  getting  tremendous  results,"  he 
says.  “It’s  a  workhorse  for  us."  ■ 
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The  servers  that  pay 
for  themselves  in 
3  months. 


Next  generation  HP  ProLiant  servers. 
11:1  consolidation  and  rapid  ROI. 


$2,099  (Save  $725) 


See  how  HP  innovation  is  delivering  radical  ROI  for  companies 
like  yours  at  hp.com/servers/roi22  or  call  1-866-545-0297. 


■  OPINION 

Paul  M.  IngevaldM 


X  Marie  the  Spot 


Last  year,  I  had  some  minor  surgery.  OK, 

if  you  must  know,  it  was  a  hernia  repair.  The  last 
thing  I  did  before  getting  on  the  gurney  to  go  into 
the  OR  was  to  take  a  hospital-issued  marker  and 
make  a  big  red  X  on  my  right  thigh  indicating  that  it  was 
a  right  hernia  repair. 


the  patient  have  impor¬ 
tant  roles  to  play.  The 
user  must  verify  that  the 
system  develop^  has 
resolved  the  problem, 
and  the  patient  must  tell 
the  doctor  whether  the 
problem  has  been  allevi¬ 
ated  and  the  treatment 
successAiL  Finally,  just 
as  a  patient  goes  on  with 
his  life  while  monitoring 
his  own  body  for  poten¬ 
tial  problems,  IT  users 
own  the  completed  proj¬ 
ect  and  are  responsible 
for  commimicating  any 
problems  or  shortcom¬ 
ings  to  IT. 

All  too  often,  though, 
IT  goes  out  on  a  limb  and 


After  the  surgery,  as  I 
lay  in  the  recovery  room, 
I  couldn’t  help  but  reflect 
on  that  red  X.  Here  I  was 
in  a  modem  surgical  en¬ 
vironment,  surrounded 
by  the  latest  in  medi¬ 
cal  technology,  and  the 
surgeon  had  relied  on 
marking-pen  “technol¬ 
ogy”  to  ensure  that  the 
correct  job  was  done. 
Indeed,  he  bad  relied  on 
the  user  to  tell  him,  for 
sure,  where  to  tolerate. 

In  many  ways,  this 
process  very  closely 
parallels  the  ideal  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  IT-user  re¬ 
lationship.  Despite  all 
of  the  latest  whiz-bang 
technology  in  computer 
departments,  it’s  still  the 
responsibility  of  the  user 
to  tell  the  technologists 
where  the  problem  is  arid 
what  the  solution  should 
look  like.  No  one  vrants 
to  undergo  the  pain  and 
expense  of  surgery  or  a 


system  project  if  it  has 
no  hope  of  solving  the 
real  problem. 

This  crucial  commu¬ 
nication  between  users 
and  IT  must  begin  in  the 
initial  meetings  prior  to 
development,  just  as  the 
doctor  and  patient  must 
talk  before  any  surgery 
can  be  ordered.  That  is 
when  the  user/patient 
discusses  with  the  IT 
staffer/doctor  the  is¬ 
sues  at  hand,  and  the  IT 
stafier/doctor  outlines 
the  options  available  to 
resolve  the  matter.  Just 
as  the  patient  is  asked  to 
describe  the  symptoms 
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of  his  illness,  the  user 
should  be  asked  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  symptoms  of  the 
poor  process  that  the 
new  system  is  meant 
to  address. 

The  analogy  isn’t 
perfect,  of  course.  The 
modem  CIO  also  has 
a  responsibility  to  de¬ 
termine  the  technology 
opportunities  that  could 
help  the  enterprise 
achieve  success.  Still,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  it’s 
the  user  department  that 
must  concur  with  the  as¬ 
sessment  and  that  must 
fully  support  the  poten¬ 
tial  solution.  It  is  the  user 
who  places  the  X  on  the 
right  spot. 

Just  as  with  an  op¬ 
eration,  the  user  doesn’t 
have  much  involvement 
during  the  actual  de¬ 
velopment  process.  But 
once  the  operation  or  the 
system  development  is 
over,  both  the  user  and 


that  are  not  endorsed 
by  user  management. 
Sometimes  that  happens 
because  of  IT  arrogance, 
and  sometimes  it’s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  user  apathy.  Either 
way,  the  result  can  be  di¬ 
sastrous  for  the  system, 
the  user  or  the  CIO. 

So  the  next  time  your 
user  department  objects 
to  getting  involved  in  the 
IT  development  proc¬ 
ess,  remember  the  story 
of  the  red  X.  Assure  the 
users  that  you  will  do 
things  right,  but  only  if 
they  help  you  determine 
that  you’re  doing  the 
right  things. 

They  must  ensure  that 
the  red  X  marks  the  right 
spot.« 

PiMl  ML  hlNddMi  retired 
as  CIO  <^Ace  Hardware  in 
2004 c^ier  40  years  in  die 
IT  business.  You  con 
contact  him  at  ingepi@ 
aoLcomorvisithisWeb 
site,  PiaulIngevaldson.com. 


Mid-Market  CIOs  vs.  Technology  Providers 

Advise  your  team  on  how  to  forge  more  effective  CIO 
and  vendor  partnerships 

Lead  your  clients  or  vendors  in  building  a  true  partnership 

Influence  your  constituency  by  providing  right  sized,  cost- 
effective  IT  solutions 

Get  to  your  destination  on  time  and  within  budget  -  access 
our  complimentary  Mid-Market  CIO  /  IT  Vendor  Relations  Field 
Guide  Excerpt  or  purchase  the  full  Field  Guide,  a  unique  resource, 
developed  by  CIOs  for  CIOs  and  the  vendor  community  that 
supports  them. 

Know  Your  Next  Move 
council.cio.com/fieldguide 


CIO  Executive  Council 

Leaders  Shaping  the  Future  of  Busir 


Get  Tax  Breaks 
For  Going  Green 

Federal  and  state  tax  credits  are 
available  for  eco-ff iendly  IT  projects. 
Are  you  taking  advantage  of  them? 

By  Cindy  Waxer 

of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of 

2005.  (Subsequent  legisla¬ 
tion  extended  this  deduction 
through  2013.) 

Companies  can  claim  a 
tax  deduction  of  $1.80  per 
square  foot  on  new  or  exist¬ 
ing  buildings  by  installing 
interior  lighting,  heating, 
cooling,  ventilation  or  hot 
water  systems  that  reduce  a 
building’s  total  energy  and 
power  costs  by  50%  or  more. 

“If  an  IT  manager  is  look¬ 
ing  to  retrofit  or  construct  a 
data  center,  this  particular 
incentive  is  absolutely  ap¬ 
propriate  —  almost  a  given,” 
says  Jenny  Bravo,  a  direc¬ 
tor  at  Deloitte  Tax  LLP.  “A 

50%  reduction  [in  energy 
and  power  costs]  for  a  well- 
plaiuied  data  center  is  abso¬ 
lutely  doable.” 

If  a  building  doesn’t  qualify 
for  the  full  deduction,  it  could 
be  eligible  for  a  partial  one. 

For  example,  if  a  building 
doesn’t  meet  the  tequite- 
m^  for  50%  energy  savings. 

S  IF  significant  sav- 
ings  on  electricity 
bills  weren’t  enough, 
IT  managers  have 
another  reason  to  embrace 
environmentally  friendly  IT 
practices:  a  bevy  of  federal, 
state  and  local  tax  incentives 
that  could  tip  the  scales  to 

make  green  IT  projects  fi¬ 
nancially  attractive. 

However,  companies  have 
been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  available  incentives, 
essentially  leaving  money 
on  the  table.  One  reason  is 
that  many  tax  incentives 
are  for  solar  energy,  which 

is  still  expensive.  Another 
reason  is  that  CIOs  —  who 
don’t  often  talk  with  tax  ex¬ 
perts  —  may  not  be  aware  of 
what’s  available. 

Among  the  federal  tax 
incentives  is  the  Energy- 
Efficient  Commercial  Build¬ 
ings  Tax  Deduction,  part 
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ment.  find  a  federal  ii 
live  robust  enough  to 
forward.  They  need  t 


ter  that  was  certified  by  the  while  “there's  an  opportuni-  tives.  then  we  re  not  going 

U.S.  Green  Building  Council,  ty  for  the  government  to  be  to  do  it,’ “  Nail  says.  “We  just 

MarkO'Gara,Highmark's  an  evangelist"  for  green  IT  do  it  anyhow.  It’s  the  nature 

vice  president  of  inffastruc-  tax  incentives,  it’s  the  CIO’s  ofhow  we  are  and  the  na¬ 
ture  management,  says  the  responsibility  to  find  out  ture  of  our  business."  • 

company  initially  evaluated  what  types  of  credits  and  Waur  is  a  freelance  writer 

the  pluses  and  minuses  of  deductions  are  available.  in  Toronto.  Contact  her  at 

incorporating  solar  power  Some  organizations  aren’t  cwazer@synipatico.ca. 
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■  COMPUTERWORLD  HONORS 


THE  COMPUTERWORLD 
HONORS  PROGRAM 


MeetMe  , 
In  the 

Delivering  more  than  just  online  classes, 
the  VirtusO  Campus  lets  students  meet  with 
instructors,  access  financial  aid,  partici¬ 
pate  in  clubs  and  more.  By  Mary  K.  Pratt 


COLLEGES  and  universities  are  go  into  the  Virtual 
like  any  other  service  providers:  cess  to  an  actual  u 

They  must  have  online  capabili-  Gerry  DiGiustc 

ties  ifthey  want  to  c(»npete.  Eduventures,  agn 
The  stakes  in  e^cation  are  high.  Ap-  online  programs 


go  into  the  Virtual  Campus,  you  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  an  actual  university,"  Pood  says. 
Gerry  DiGiusto,  a  senior  analyst  at 


In  recognition  of  its  Virtual  Cam¬ 
pus  initiative,  CEC  was  chosen  as  the 
2009  Computenvorld  Honors  program 
award  recipient  in  the  Education  and 
Academia  category. 

"Most  online  students  elsewhere  just 
go  into  a  Web  site,  but  they  don't  have 
the  campus  at  their  fingertips.  Ours  is  so 


original  team  charged  with  developing 
the  online  campus. 

CIO  Manoj  Kulkarni  says  that  from 
the  start,  CEC  officials  wanted  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  “integrated  learning  experience” 
where  students  could  access  instruc¬ 
tional  material,  connect  with  others 
and  perform  administrative  tasks.  CEC 
leadm  realized  that  they'd  have  to  build 
the  Virtual  Campus  if  they  wanted  to 
deliver  that  type  of  experience. 

“When  we  started  developing  the 


CEC’s  developers  built  the  Virtual 
Campus  in  traditional  IT  fashion: 
through  trial  and  error.  Alamat  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  some  pieces  of  the 
system  were  built  multiple  times  be¬ 
fore  the  team  got  them  right. 

The  IT  team  did  use  some  off-the- 
shelf  technologies.  They  chose  Adobe 
Acrobat  Connect  (formerly  Macro¬ 
media  Breeze)  for  the  live  interaction 
platform  because  it  allowed  for  tight  in¬ 
tegration  yet  was  easy  to  use.  They  also 

called  liimitin  from  iParadigms  LLC  in 
Oakland,  Calif. 

The  resulting  Virtual  Campus  lets 


features  as  technology  has  evolved. 
Among  other  things,  they’ve  built  mo¬ 
bile  versions  of  the  Virtual  Campus, 
added  support  for  podcasting  and  built 
iPhone-friendly  capabilities. 

EVEN  MORE  TO  COME 

■Dur  understanding  of  how  to  leverage 
technology  to  make  it  more  exciting  for 
students  is  growing,”  Pond  says,  explain¬ 
ing  that  CEC  is  looking  at  using  virtual 
world  and  gaming  technologies  to 
deliver  lessons.  It  is  also  moving  ahead 
with  a  tool  called  MUSE  (short  for  “my 
unique  student  experience”),  which  lets 
students  choose  the  format  in  which 


■  QUICKSTUDY 

Drupal 

This  open-source  content 
management  system  offers ^ 
a  flexible  way  to  build  £ 

and  organize  Web  sites. 

By  Russell  Kay  ^ 

1  aggregate  RSS  feeds. 

■  Customize  page  layouts. 

■  Perform  logging. 

■  Index  and  search  all 
content  in  the  system. 

The  basic  Drupal  instal¬ 
lation  allows  the  creation 
of  classic  static  Web  sites, 

1  single- or  multiuser  blogs, 
j,  Internet  forums  or  on- 

line  communities 
that  can  handle 
user-generated 
content.  New 
features  can  be 

W  added  via  plug- 
in  code  known 
as  contrib  modules. 

Recently,  the  Obama  admin¬ 
istration  adopted  Drupal 
as  the  foundation  for  the 
WhiteHouse.gov  Web  site. 

The  standard  release, 
known  as  Drupal  core,  lets 
users  do  the  following: 

■  Register  and  maintain 
individual  user  accounts 

which  have  been  used  for 
collaborative  authoring 
environments,  peer-to-peer 
networking  and  podcasting, 
for  example.  Drupal  can  run 
on  any  server  platform  that 
also  supports  PHP  and  a 
database  for  storing  content 
and  settings.  The  software  is 

distributed  under  the  GNU 

General  Public  License. 

intranet  applications,  per¬ 
sonal  Web  sites  and  blogs, 
fan  sites,  e-commerce  appli¬ 
cations,  resource  directories 

sion  and  privilege  system. 

■  Create  and  manage 

■  Create,  manage  and 

Drupal  was  originally  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dutch  student  Dries 
Buytaert  to  produce  a  small 
site  that  allowed  friends  to 
■  leave  notes  about  network 

Drupal: 

Yes  or  No? 

DRUPAL  MIGHT  BE  A  VERY 
GOOD  CHOICE  WHEN  YOU 
NEED  A  WEB  SITE  THAT 


Drupal 


This  open-source  content 
management  system  offers 
a  flexiole  way  to  build  i 

and  organize  Web  sites.  I 

By  Ru^ll  Kay  * 


Brupal  is  free  content-  and  social  networking  sites, 

management  soft-  Recently,  the  Obama  admin 
ware  designed  to  istration  adopted  Drupal 
let  an  individual  or  as  the  foundation  for  the 
er  group  publish,  manage  WhiteHouse.gov  Web  site. 


Drupal: 

Yes  or  No? 


collaborative  authoring 
enviromnents,  peer-to-peer 
networking  and  podcasting, 
for  examfde.  Drupal  can  run 


sites,  corporate  Web  sites, 
intranet  applications,  per¬ 
sonal  Web  sites  and  blogs. 


role-based  permis-  General  Public  License, 
privilege  system.  Drupal  was  originally  writ- 

ate  and  manage  ten  by  Dutch  student  Dries 
Buytaert  to  produce  a  small 
ate,  manage  and  site  that  allowed  ftiends  to 
-  leave  notes  about  network 


■  SECURirriUNMER'S  JOURNAL  MATHIAS  THURMAN  TltHjUe 

Ticket 


Deliveriiiga 

MessageloAsia 


IK  111  ABSMa  remain!^  anonymous,  but 

■  V  It  IS  needed  to  run  an  ap- 

,  A1-*  i  J»  •  •  plication  that  controls  the 

A  tnp  to  China  and  India  is  an  opportunity  mechanics  of  the  products. 

to  rally  the  troops  on  security  matters. 

cated  operations  on  our 
products. 

The  operating  system 
and  application  are  loaded 


‘  we  dealt  with  the  parties  in  that  country.  I 
I  "Operation  Auro-  have  several  security  ana 
'  ra”  malware  out-  lysts  and  engineers  in  Inc 


imperative  to  the  success  lets  us  certify  that  both  are 
of  the  infosec  program  and  installed  exactly  as  they 
the  protection  of  our  intel-  should  be.  The  danger 


■  OPINION 

I’aul  Glen 


OU  Ideas  May  Not 
Frt  New  Endeavors 


WITH  THE  ECONOMY  picking  up,  enterprises 
are  cautiously  starting  new  projects.  Manag¬ 
ers  are  tiptoeing  over  to  their  backlo^ed 
to-do  lists  and  gingerly  picking  out  projects 
that  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  That’s  good  news  for  all  of  us. 


We  like  building  and  fix¬ 
ing  things.  We  like  prog¬ 
ress.  And  we  like  having 
jobs  and  paying  the  rent. 

UnderstandaUy,  man¬ 
agers  are  taking  extra 
precautions  to  make  sure 
that  these  first  new  invest¬ 
ment  prr^ects  go  well;  they 
don't  want  to  start  with  a 
bad  prqect  that  kills  what 
little  momentum  they  have. 
You  cant  &uh  them  fijr  do¬ 
ing  everything  they  can  to 

some  perceived  guarantors 
of  success  ate  no  such  thing. 

What  I’ve  especially 
noticed  lately  is  managers 
trying  to  preclude  failure 
through  their  prt^t  staff¬ 
ing  choices.  Many  are  as¬ 
signing  people  to  projects, 
or  even  hiring  new  people, 
because  they  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  done  the  exact 
same  sort  of  project  be¬ 
fore.  Naturally,  it's  a  good 
idea  to  hire  competent  and 
experienced  people.  But 
the  assumption  that  previ¬ 
ous  success  guarantees 


future  success  is  flawed. 

At  the  heart  of  this  ^ 
lacy  is  the  fact  that  success¬ 
ful  people  rarely  know  why 
they  were  successful  In 
its^,  that  isn’t  a  problem. 
The  trouMe  is  that  they 
think  they  know  why  they 
were  successful  They 
believe  that  their  previous 
choices  all  must  have  been 
correct  and  will  serve  them 
well  when  they're  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  similar  proj¬ 
ect  They’re  certain  that 
the  obstacles  they  over¬ 
came  before  can  be  avoided 
entirely  or  resolved  in  ways 
that  are  similar  to  what 
wodied  in  the  past. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  really  under¬ 
stand  the  conditions  that 


■Theanumption 
that  prawotg  sue- 
csss  guarantaMis 
fiilura  success  b 


made  certain  choices  work 
and  others  not.  It  is  far  too 
easy  to  extrapolate  a  sin¬ 
gle  data  point  into  a  rule. 

This  leads  to  the  in!q>- 
propriate  transport  of  ideas 
fiom  one  time  to  another, 
from  one  organization  to 
another,  from  one  culture 
to  another  or  from  one 
technology  to  another 

cal  evaluation  as  to  whether 
they  will  really  work  in  the 
new  setting.  It's  like  taking 
a  rainfixest  fern  and  plant¬ 
ing  it  in  Death  Valley  with¬ 
out  considaing  the  condi- 
tions  of  the  new  location. 

Like  that  thirsty  fern, 
project  sohitkHis  are  highly 
dependent  on  their  envi¬ 
ronmental  fit  for  success. 

Techniflogy  arises  in 
response  to  environment. 
Specific  technical  archi¬ 
tectures  are  needed  to  deal 
wifli  legacy  systems.  Many 
of  the  thin^  we  build  are 
qtiite  different  from  what 
we  vrould  create  in  a  pris¬ 
tine  environmenL  We  make 


to  connect  new  systems 
and  data  to  older  systems. 
We  design  things  to  meet 
the  security  concerns  of  a 


territoriality  of  the  us 
and  even  the  technical  stafif. 
Some  systems  are  built  to 
accommodate  the  personal 
relatkxiships  and  animosi¬ 
ties  of  particular  managers. 

I’m  thinking  not  just 
about  the  end  product  of 
a  project,  but  about  all  the 
human  technolc^y  that  is 
involved  in  the  creation  of 
that  end  product  Process¬ 
es  are  built  to  manage  the 
structure,  culture  and  poli¬ 
tics  of  a  particular  place. 
Managerial  approadies  are 
speci&  to  an  organization 
or  to  the  complexity  of  a 
project  Team  structures 
either  resonate  or  conflict 
with  their  host  groups. 

To  address  this  risk, 
make  sure  that  your  proj¬ 
ects  are  staffed  with  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  mix  of  experi¬ 
ences,  both  technical  and 
organizational.  And  watch 
carefully  to  ensure  that 
ideas  adopted  from  previ¬ 
ous  projects  make  sense  in 
yours.  Experience  counts, 
but  so  does  the  critical 

thing  worked  before.  ■ 


who  helps  technical  organi- 

ity  through  leadership,  and 
the  author  the  award¬ 
winning  book  Leading 
Geeks  Obssey-Boss,  2003). 
You  can  contact  him  at 
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♦  25+  full-text  and  fielded  data  search  options 

♦  Built-in  file  parsers  and  converters  highlight  hits  in  popular  file  types 

♦  Spider  supports  static  and  dynamic  web  data;  highlights  hits  with 
links,  formatting  and  images  intact 

♦  API  supports  C++,  .NET,  Java,  SQL  etc  .NET  Spider  API. 

Includes  64-bit  (Win/Unux) 

♦  Fully-functional  evaluations  available 


jrtable  media)  I 


lightning  fast ...  performance  was  unmatched  by  any  other  product” 
—  Redmond  Magazine 

For  hundreds  more  reviews,  and  hundreds  of  developer 
case  studies,  see  www.dtSearch.com 


DISCONTENT 
RIFE  IN  THE 
WORKPLACE 


Career 


Kristine 
Harper 

The  leader  of 
zNextGen,  an  offshoot 
of  the  IBM  user  group 
Share,  discusses  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  recruit  and  retain 
young  professionals  for 
careers  in  enterprise  IT. 


As  a  young  female  wwWng  on 
the  mainfranie.  I  have  found  that 
there  are  very  few  ogportuni- 


i 


QftA 


outlets.  Knowing  that  there  is  a 
whole  group  of  new  maintrame 
professionals  out  there  Gke  you 
canbeveryenrreuraging. 


reasons  is  very  appealing  for 


MRillialapMsMMMly? 

Despite  what  some  people  may 
think,  my  generation  does  have 


chalenges.  I  find  that  many  of 


that  zNextGen  began 'simply' as 
a  project  of  Share.  We  sH  are. 
However,  the  Impact  of  zNextGen 
has  reached  beyond  the  Share 
spectnim.  I  wouldn't  say  that 
zNextGen  necessarily  has  the 
power  to  Influence  one's  career 
decisions.  However,  once  that 


and  you  are  constantly  being 
chalengedtagrow. 

Enterprise  computing 
:  technology  wi  never  reach  a 
:  plideau.  In  this  economy,  as 
i  muchaspeoplemaywantjobs. 

I  even  more  so.  they  want  careers 


careers  that  bring  home  a  good 
salary  from  Day  One. 

-  JAMIE  ECKLE 
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ATTENTION... 

Law  Firms 
IT  Consultants 
Staffing  Agencies 

Are  you  frequently  placing  legal 
or  immigration  advertisements? 

Let  us  help  you  put 
together  a  cost-effective 
program  that  wi  make  this 
time-consuming  task  a  little  easier! 


Place  your 

Labor  Certification  Ads  here! 


Sharl^nk 

up  a  plan  that  was  sariouaty 
Hawed,  and  1  decided  to  give 
hbn  a  taste  of  his  own  medi¬ 
cine,' says  ftsh.  “He  gave  me 

the  phone  line.  “1  waliad  over 
and  triad  to  lend  a  hand,  but 
instead  she  gave  me  a  death 
stare  and  saM.  Til  take  care 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 

Managemant  !  andtMiniiBtbadMttwith.' 

TMtlTconlnclorpiMfithii  |  ThtUlMidMSlookwarihf 
morethanaRtleMimMalad  ;  aroundthenioinitBurteon' 
by  Burt  tha  guy  ki  charge  of  ;  tiiiuet:  “Betty  had  her  haio 
change  management  “He  !  brace  removed  outaide  the 

made  sure  there  viore  big,  1  Thursday  night  maintenance 

shvp  tiMth  bohifld  tlw  chinQ6  •  window-  Pktt*  tho  chsnQO  wss 

a  copy  of  the  plan.  1  read  H, 
ripped  K  in  haH,  threw  Hki 
the  wastebasket  and  calM 
it  kmk.  Ha  rose  to  the  baft 
and  said,  *¥00  cant  lust  say 
that.' Holing  up  my  siseves.  1 
started  to  des^  the  entira 
plan  point  by  point,  highlight¬ 
ing  al  the  flaws  and  asking 
which  klot  had  written  this 
in  the  hist  place  -  in  front  of 
the  entire  office.  Let’s  Just  say 

of  these  people.' 1  looked  at 
the  display  unit,  only  to  see 
that  she  had  phitMiad  the  USB 
end  of  a  dongle  modem  into 
the  Ethernet  port  1  spent  the 
next  10  minutas  sitting  next  to 
har  chucking  as  the  voice  on 
the  other  end  of  the  tech- 
support  Ine  got  loudar  and 
kxidar  as  ha  couldn’t  figuie  out 
what  her  Issue  was.  1  now  take 
care  of  the  metsr  updating.' 

management  process,  and  1  ;  never  submitted  tor  change 

was  deathly  afraid  at  hiffl.'  ;  managemant  discussion.’ 

she  says.  Then  hah  takes  a  ;  “Everyone  laughed,' says 
bad  falwhila  speed  skating.  1  fish.  “1  found  out  that  day  that 
breaks  har  neck  and  has  to  •  Burt  was  realty  a  very  nice 
work  for  three  months  with  a  •  guy -as  long  as  you  bought 
metai  haio  brace  screwed  into  ;  into  change  managemant.” 

moUvaiion  and  morale  in  the 
taamincreasad.Hehadhis 
own  back,  though.  Ha  sat  up  a 
meeting  for  the  next  day,  and 
guess  who  was  nominated  to 
drawupthanewplanr 

Pjrilwico 

■  Never  mind  The  postage  — 
send  SAaHcy  your  true  raie 
ofrTUfeatsharky@ 
computerworid.com.  You’Uget 
a  stylish  Shorit:  shirt  i/X  use  it. 

her  akidt  Finally  fish's  neck 
heals  to  the  point  that  the  i  Worltl  the  Plice 

:  brace  can  be  removed.  Nest  1  This  otharwisa  excellent  IT 
day,  Burt  waits  kilo  the  weak-  ;  manager  has  a  bad  habit  of 
ly  change  management  meet-  |  tearing  his  amploysas' work 
big,  surveys  the  group  and  ;  apart  ki  the  mhklo  of  the  oF 

announees,  “There  has  been  \  flee,  says  a  pilot  fish  on  the 
an  agrsghMis  violation  of  the  1  scene.  “One  day  he  drew 

Net  admin  pilot  Ash  is  walking 
through  the  office  one  day 
whan  he  comes  across  a  user 
screaming  Into  her  phone  at 
some  faraway  tech-support 
guy  because  har  postage 
meter  won't  upd^  itsalf  over 

C  DO  YOU  LOVE  SHARK  TANK? 

Sw  Art* 

OCMECK  OVTShatky'sbloabnwsethe 

1  SnarkfWsamlstgnuplorS^Ta^  | 

MichaeiGartty  (506)  766^57 

VktPryiMtnt 


Martha  Connors 
(508)620-7700 

ViMPrMMMrt/MHMing 

SueYamDcIi 

(508)935^ 

SMi«rWMPrMMMt/ 


Wn  PrnMMl/PuUMwr  JohiAinio 
n.ainalDtidgcoinniirilcatlons.c^  (508)620-8279 


■  ICW  ENaUUn.  SOUTHEm  AND  CENTML  STATES 
Diraclor  o(  Intogratod  Sabs 

JeHGidaghet  (508)  820-8133 

Sanbr  Sabs  Associate 

Jess  Roman  (508)  271-7108 

MsangAddratt 

P.O.  Box  9171. 492  OM  (^xmecticut  Patti 
Framlngliam.MA  01701 
Fax  (508)270-3882 


Patty  Qastnlm 
(508)935^734 


Elen  Daly 
(508)935-4273 


SeanWegtage 

(415)978-3314 

Fa«(415)5434 


Janes  Kaitadi 
(610)971-1588 
JennelHicIs 


(508)27P8013 


Eran  Butts  (415)  9753311 

MsaBBAddrsii 

501  Second  Street  Suite  m 
San  Francisco.  CA  94107 
FaX(415)  5458010 


(508)6258102 


MatttiewWinlnnglian 
^) 820-8216 
(506)  2753882 


Hal  Mentik  (631)6954498 

SabsAMSctate 

Megan  Fadgen  (508)  6257761 


Joan  Olsan  (508)  2757112 
Nx(50e)2753882 


I  HERN  CALIFORNIA 


SaahrWssPrasMsaV 

DiAwSteasAOpaiteaan 


lYeston  Gralla 


Apple,  google  and  Microsoft  are  locked 
in  a  three-way  struggle  for  industry  dominance, 
competing  to  varying  degrees  on  hardware,  com¬ 
puter  and  cell  phone  operating  systems,  applica¬ 
tions,  entertainment,  Internet  search  and  more. 


Today,  Google  owns 
Internet  search,  Microsoft 
owns  operating  systems 
and  applications,  and  Apple 
owns  high-end  hardware 
and  entertainment  and 
media  devices.  That  may 
well  change,  though.  So  it’s 
worthwhile  to  ask:  As  each 
company  kx^  to  encroach 
on  the  turf  of  the  others, 
which  one  is  best  posi¬ 
tioned  Cor  the  future  —  and 
which  is  most  likely  to  fall? 

Although  Apple  is  riding 
high  now,  it's  the  most  vul¬ 
nerable  of  the  three.  That’s 
because  its  success  is  built 
on  the  singular  vision  and 
talent  of  one  person  — 
Steve  lobs. 

In  plenty  of  companies, 
if  someone  else  took  the 
place  of  an  existing  CEO, 
the  conqjany  would  do 
just  about  as  well.  That’s 
not  the  case  with  Apple 
and  lobs,  thou^  —  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  he  is 
Apple.  Before  he  returned 
to  Apple  in  1996,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  floundering. 


He  killed  money-losing 
projects  like  the  Newton; 
oversaw  the  creation  of  a 
host  of  irmovative  products, 
including  Mac  OS  X.  the 
iPod,  the  iPhone  and  the 
iMac;  and  rejuvenated  the 
company.  Harvard  Business 
Beview  last  year  named 
him  the  most  valuable  CEO 
in  the  world,  because  un¬ 
der  his  leadership.  Apple’s 
maricet  value  increased  by 
approximately  $1S0  bil¬ 
lion,  delivering  a  3,188% 
iruhistry-adjusted  return. 

That’s  both  the  good 
news  and  the  bad  news 
for  Apple.  As  long  as  Jobs 
is  on  the  job,  great.  But  he 
won’t  be  CEO  forever,  and 
there’s  no  heir  apparent 


who  can  match  his  vision. 
My  guess  is  that  after  he 
leaves,  Apple  will  experi¬ 
ence  a  loi^  slow  decline. 

Apple,  far  more  than 
Microsoft  or  Google,  has 
a  business  model  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  a  Hollywood 
studio:  It  requires  block¬ 
buster  hits  in  order  to  bring 
in  profits.  When  Jobs 
leaves,  those  hits  will  stop 

Of  tte  three  companies, 
Google  is  best  positioned 
to  thrive  in  the  future.  It 
has  a  near  monopoly  on 
Internet  search,  the  cote  of 
the  world  economy’s  great¬ 
est  growth  engine.  That 
gives  it  both  an  excellent 
base  to  expand  iqxini  as 
well  as  a  massive  war  chest 
it  can  depend  on  to  fund 
new  ventures.  Although  at 
times  Google  takes  a  scat¬ 
tershot  approach  to  product 
development,  it  has  heavily 


as  well,  notably  mobile 
devices.  Because  of  that,  it 
is  well  positioned  to  take 


advantage  of  the  mobile 
device  advertising  boom 
that  is  likely  to  develop 
in  the  coming  years.  And 
although  Google  isn’t 
likely  to  compete  seriously 
against  Microsoft  in  the  op¬ 
erating  systems  and  appli¬ 
cations  maricets,  it  will  gain 
enough  revenue  from  its 
ofterings  to  make  it  a  player 
in  those  businesses. 

Finally,  there’s  Micro¬ 
soft,  which  falls  some¬ 
where  between  Apple  and 
Google.  Unlike  Apple, 
it  doesn’t  need  big  hits 
in  order  to  grow.  With  a 
stranglehold  on  operating 
systems  and  productiv¬ 
ity  applications,  and  with 
solid  enterprise  tools,  it 
will  grow  steadily.  Google 
won’t  be  able  to  break  its 
near  monopoly. 

The  success  of  Win¬ 
dows  7  shows  that  the 
release  of  a  new  operating 
system  still  brings  in  plen¬ 
ty  of  revenue.  Recently. 
Microsoft  had  a  blowout 
quarter,  iiKreasing  rev¬ 
enue  by  14%  over  the  year- 
earlier  period,  thanks  to 
skyrocketing  Windows  7 
sales.  And  although  Micro¬ 
soft  won’t  unseat  Google 
as  the  Internet  search 
leader,  Bing  shows  that  it 
can  make  plenty  of  money 
in  that  business. 

So  looking  ahead,  expect 
Google  to  thrive,  Micro¬ 
soft  to  stay  the  course,  and 
Apple  eventually  to  lose  its 
Jobs-driven  magic.  ■ 
nwiM  Snla  is  a  contrib¬ 
uting  edUtor  for  Computer- 
w<Hid.com  and  the  author 
cf  more  than  35  books, 
including  How  the  Internet 
Works  fQue,  2006). 
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WIN  SOME. 
WIN  SOME  MORE. 


Qwest 


Smarter  technology  for  a  Smarter  Planet: 

Thinking  outside  the  box 
depends  on  what’s  in  the  box. 

The  systemic  inefficiencies  in  many  server  rooms  today,  in  terms  of  both  energy  consumption  and  utiiization, 
are  becoming  unsustainable.  A  recent  study  found  that  an  estimated  half  of  all  businesses  experience  IT 
outages  due  to  power  and  cooling  issues.'  Smarter  tools  like  the  IBM  BladeCenter®  HS22  can  help.  It’s 
designed  to  give  you  greater  efficiency  at  every  level,  from  its  highly  efficient  design  and  Intel®  Xeon® 
Processor  5500  Series  to  its  advanced  management  software  like  IBM  Systems  Director  that  actively 
monitors  and  limits  power  consumption.  All  of  which  can  add  up  to  93%  in  energy  savings  over  the 
previous  generation  of  rack  servers.  Learn  how  you  can  see  a  return  on  your  investment  in  as  little  as 
three  months^  at  ibm.com/hs22 


